DAY AT SEA

THEOLOGICALLY Christmas Day is the greatest oc-
casion for rejoicing offered to sinful mankind; but this
aspect of it is so august and so great that the human
mind refuses to contemplate it steadily, perhaps because
of its own littleness, for which of course it is in no way to
blame. It prefers to concentrate its attention OB cere-
monial observances, expressive generally of good will
and festivity, such, for instance, as giving presents and
eating plum-puddings. It may be said at once here
that from that conventional point of view the spirit of
Christmas Day at sea appears distinctly weak. The
opportunities, the materials too, are lacking* Of course,
the ship's company get a pluni-pudding of some sort,
and when the captain appears on deck for the first
time the officer of the morning watch greets him with
a "Merry Christmas, sir," in a tone only moderately
effusive. Anything more would be, owing to the dif-
ference in station, not correct. Normally he may ex-
pect a return for this in the shape of a "The same
to you" of a nicely graduated heartiness. He does not
get it always, however.

One Christmas morning, many years ago (1 was
young then and anxious to do the correct thing), my
conventional greeting was met by a grimly scathing
"Looks like it, doesn't it?" from my captain. Nothing
more. A three-days* more or less thick weather had
turned frankly into a dense fog, and I had him called
according to orders. We were in the chops of the
Channel, with the Stilly Islands on a vague bearing
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